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Fiditorial. 


‘Soup, soap and Salvation’’ is the 
motto in the rooms of a Baltimore 
“Free Sunday Breakfast Associa- 
tion.’ We would like to see a thor- 
ough scientific trial of these mottoes 
in the reversed order. A good whole- 
some ‘“saving’’ will utilize soap after 
which, the soup will be appreciated. 


At least let the soap come before the 
soup. 


OuR correspondence from Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, in another column, sets 
us aright on an important subject. 
Such being the case it makes it still 
more urgent that the liberal minds of 
the United States should set our con- 
stitution right in this matter, making 
Ours in letter, as in spirit, the free 
SOvernment it aims to be. Here, in 
the United States of America, at least, 
let the conscience be free from any 
Possible intimidation of state, and let 
the mind be ever untrammeled by any 
terror of legislation. 


Now that the election is over, and 
the votes thereof have passed into 
\story, many will have time and | 


nity, and singleness of purpose which 
characterized the vote for General 
Bidwell, the prohibition candidate. 
In numerical importance that party is 
as yet insignificant; in its skill at 
statesmanship it may be for the pres- 
ent, at least, unreliable; in its indif- 
ference to other issues it may be 
unsafe or blameworthy. But all 
must admit that at its heart there 
glows the pure love of man, and a 
divine passion for reform. Well did 
our brother Douthit of Shelbyville, 
who never fails to be found in the 
foremost of this fight, say : 

“This is a party that has never bribed a 
voter ; never treated a voter nor debauched 
his morals in a saloon caucus ; never cast a 
ballot to license a dramshop or legalize the 
sale of rum; never nominated a liquor 
dealer for office ; never hired newspapers to 
slander honest men and suppress the truth ; 
never incited sectional strife; never abused 
motherhood nor degraded childhood nor 
denied women the right to vote, nor spurned 


her prayers against the death traps set for 
their husbands, fathers, brothers and sons.”’ 


THE ‘‘Nursery of Learning’’ is 
another name suggestive of that com- 
ing church in America of which we 
have heard much, and to which UNITY 
some vears ago gave the name ‘‘ Amer- 
ican,” and to which name it still 
looks hopefully, not particularly to 


the title, but the thing. This is most 


hopeful.- One-of-otr-city paper: 
plies the above caption to the People’s 
Institute, which has recently taken 
shape on the West side. An elec- 
tioneering wigwam has been converted 
into an attractive hall with the neces- 
sary adjoining rooms for committees 
and classes, and the whole has been 
re-dedicated to University Extension 
and similar work. The leading edu- 
cators, ministers and other public 
spirited citizens were present at the 
dedication night, and, on Sunday 
afternoon, November the 23d, at 4 
o’clock, Prof. Moulton gave the first 
of his course of lectures on the Liter- 
ary Study of the Bible, to an immense 
throng of over 3,000 people. If the 
management can only be free and 
strong enough to work this institute 
for all it’s worth, let science, art, so- 
ciability mingle with the strains of 
praise and purify devout aspirations, 
then we shall have the beginning of 
the true American church, democratic, 
rational, devout, finding its unity 
through liberality and not through 
slavery either of form, thought or so- 
cial standing. 


Ir Mr. Gannett did not do so many 
things so excellently, all of which 
are so necessary, we might wish that 
he might be kept continuously at the 
high task of preparing helps to those 
who seek to help children, or better, 
to gnide the young in intellectual 
paths that lead to character. There 
is nothing more encouraging in the 
history of the .Liberal movement in 
America than the way this man who 


lights beckoning him in directions 
more pleasant and responsive, has 
given himself to the higher education 
of the soul. His Unity Club Helps in 
the study of the American poets are 
themselves contributions to literature. 
His ‘‘Growth of the Hebrew Religion”’ 
and ‘‘Childhood of Jesus’’ first called 
attention in this country, at least, to 
the new way of teaching the Bible, 
and traveled therein himself, taking 


patience to consider what before they 
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not only the children, but all ages b 
the hand, A few weeks ago we 
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a five cent guide through the Hebrew 
story, just prepared by him, in con- 
nection with Mr. Hugenholtz’s work 
in the third year lessons of the Six 
Years’ Course of Sunday-school 
Studies now in process of publication 
in Unity. And now comes this 
pamphlet of sixty-two pages entitled 
“Seven Studies of Temperance’’ 
containing ‘‘ outlines and notes for 
classes with a temperance service and 
song,’’ published by the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, Boston, and sold 
for ten cents. 

Like everything Mr. Gannett does, 
it is careful in statement, packed with 
facts, accurate and elegant in its print- 
ing, in short it is a compendium of 
this question up to date. It shows 
wide reading and painstaking selec- 
tions. Meant for children, it is packed 
with facts and thoughts for older peo- 
ple, and we wish for it first, a recep- 
tion on the tables of all the editors, 
lawyers, physicians and ministers in 
our land, then all the legislators, from 
Congress down to city councils and 
the supervisors of country towns,then 
let the teachers of the public schools 
be remembered, and at last, not first, 
the individual home, and the Sunday 
school children in the pitiably small 
ircle represented by the word Uni- 
arian. We wish that this make- 
weight name might be left off the title 
page and the name of sothe great 
science publishing house like the Ap- 
pleton’s be substituted, and thousands 
of dollars be put back of it to push it 
as ascientific study of a problem which 
must be settled ultimately according 
to the dictum of science. Perhaps it 
is premature but we notice one omis- 
sion which we regret. Ought not 
such a hand-book contain some allu- 
sion, at least, to the significant facts 
that gather around the ‘‘Keeley cure’’ 
for drunkenness? This challenges 
scientific investigation, and certainly 
the fact of the 80,000 released men of 
whose present liberation there can be 
no question, means something, and 
means it profoundly. Let everybody 
send for a copy of this book. 


— —_ 


Our Larger Home. 
A THANKSGIVING REFLECTION. 


The great home festival of the 
4 American people will have been cele- 
brated before these thoughts fall under 
the eyes of our readers. UNITY sends 
its thanksgiving greetings to all its 
readers and begs a love place within 
each home circle! It is the common 
business of editors and readers to 
sanctify the home circle by enlarging 
it. That home is unhappy and un- 
safe that is environed by acity un- 
righteously managed ; a State racked 
by partisan rivalry, and a government 
distracted by greed and vicious ad- 
ministration. So on Thanksgiving 
Day it is a good custom to ask of the 
State to show cause for being, to 
justify its right to the confidence of 
the citizens. 

On behalf of our homes UNITY 
makes these thanksgiving demands 
upon our national government. We 
ask of the incoming administration 
that it give us a postal savings bank 
system, that the poor home-maker 
may lay by his small earnings in the 
hands of an absolutely safe banker 
| We want it to take our messages by 
telegraph or telephone, by the same 
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attention to the admirable little chart, | 


agency and at the same rate, or near- 
ly so, as it now takes our written 
word. Why not? Wherein lies the 
difference in principle or in necessary 
management? We ask further that 
the nation insist that organized 
capital shall meet in the arbitrator’s 
room with organized labor, when 
these two organized forces fail to 
agree, and that both be obliged to 
abide by the decision of this impar- 
tial court of arbitration. We ask 
that the civil service of our country 
be lifted as independent of party ad- 
ministration as is now the military 
service; so that aclerk in the Chi- 
cago postoffice will bold his position 
as regardless of the President’s politics 
as the orderly sergeant of Company 
B. of the Fourth United States In- 
fantry does. Lastly, we ask that the 
president’s office be promptly lifted 
above the temptations of a second 
term by such legislation as to make 
no man eligible to but one term, and 
that of six or eight years’ duration. 

We further ask of the state that 
government, in addition to its present 
trusts, set itself to work at once to 
the improvement of our highways; 
let it shorten the distance between 
neighbor and neighbor by tedching 
and helping them to make good roads 
between house and house; let it re- 
‘turn to the old territorial habit of de- 
veloping arterial means of travel 
through its domain. Thus will it 
‘‘ prepare in the wilderness a highway 
for our God.’’ 

Of our nunicipal and other local 
governments, we ask that the saloon- 
keeper be disfranchised, if nothing 
more, so that his den of dissipation 
will be shorn somewhat of its politi- 
calpower. Weask that hisiniquitous 
business be stripped, so far as possi- 
ble, of its gilded attraction. Let his 
swill-house be compelled to present 
its sour front unscreened ; over the 
door let the names of all the bonds-men 
of each saloon-keepeer be inscribed 
as a legal necessity, and let the saloon- 
keeper be compelled to offer double 
hospitality by presenting along side of 
his dram room a coffee-room, where 
he who seeks such shelter may do so 
with a sober mind and still preserve 
his commercial self-respect. All this 
we ask preparatory to the time 
when the state will accept it as a 
part of its business to keep moral 
pestilence off the streets as it does 
now physical pestilence out of the 
sewers. 

All these are reasonable requests ; 
available privileges, whenever the 
law of unity is recognized, and the 
moral forces are united. Let men 
and women work together, churches 
combine in the interests of the moral- 
ities, labor and capital recognize 
their common interest and partisan 
politics divide only where prin- 
ciples separate, and the above bless- 
ings, or something better, far better, 
will soon become possible. Our 
Thanksgiving dreams are kept in 
dreamland on account of the dissev- 
ered interests of men and women, the 
distractions of moral enthusiasts by 
creed environment and dogma bound 
churches and the unholy blindness of 
party politics. 

To unite these forces is the great 
task, and until this can be done, but 
little headway can be made in any one 
of the directions indicated. This is 
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eral issue rather than to lend itself 
to the exclusive discussion of any one, 
or few, of the reforms it covets. Is 
UNITY’s work done? Can it with- 
draw from the thanksgiving tables of 
the larger home circle without being 
missed? One of this paper’s loyal 
supporters and faithful friends, in a 
recent letter to the senior editor, said : 


I’m sorry you have to work so hard for 
UNITY. But while so many of your old co- 
workers are too busy, or too tired to con- 
tinue their old help, why need you carry it 
onso much alone? You have done it all 
these years, far longer than was to be ex- 

ected, you have made it a marked success 
in the face of great difficulties. You can 
stop most honorably and triumphantly if 
you want to. Even the great Henry George 
‘*Standard’"’ has stopped, and claims that 
its cause has won the country and needs an 
organ no longer. You have a much better 
right to make that claim for UNITy. With 
your Bee-hive church and with the World’s 
Parliament of Religions coming aud to 
work for, you have abundant excuse for 
resting from UNITY. 


Is our brother right? Welcome as 
the discharge would be, we cannot ac- 
cept it until we see the work continu- 
ing without our hand or until the 
hand itself refuses to grasp the flag 
staff. Unity has no thought of stop- 
ping, because it believes its work is 
as yet unaccomplished. If its career is 
to be measured by its task its life is 
just begun. Brothers and sisters, but 
while in imagination we gather round 
our friend Powell’s turkey and par- 
take of his pumpkin pie (albeit of the 
New York pattern spoken of else- 
where) let us pledge ourselves anew 
to the high and sweet co-operations 
into which Uzzty invites us. If all 
lend a hand no one hand need fall 
paralyzed from overwork, or need the 
banner waver from want of strength 
to keep it flying. 

Will you help in the endless cam- 
paign ? 


ee ee 


‘‘ The Pacific Unitarian.’’ 


The new monthly promised in our 
recent editorial concerning the Uni- 
tarians of the Pacific coast is before 
us—a handsomely printed. twenty- 
four page, 7 x 10 magazine with the 
subscription price at one dollar a year. 
It is filled with good reading matter 
and bristling with news of missionary 
actvities and church doings. It re- 
minds us of our own hopeful, and to 
a few of us, thrilling beginnings nearly 
fifteen years ago. We welcome the 
new venture and trust that it may 
live into its fifteenth year without 
the discouragements and perplexities 
that have beset UNity’s path. But 
with all its inspiration, and more, 
may it always keep flying a progres- 
sive banner, sustained by a kindly 
distrust of all present achievements in 
the interests of the better things that 
are to be. Werather regret its name. 
The original one of the Guidon was a 
fresher one, always carrying with ita 
challenge to move on. The word 
‘Unitarian ’’ is still a word not re- 
claimed from doctrinal and sectarian 
limitations. Many on the Pacific 
coast, for whom this journal contains 
a message, will say with Dr. Martin- 
eau ‘‘The word Unitarian,’’ like the 
words ‘‘ Arian.’’ ‘‘ Trinitarian,’’ etc., 
is a theological term. Here in Eng- 
land I know nothing of any ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian Church’’ and if there were 
such a thing, I could not belong to 
it... The Pacific Unitarian Confer- 
ence is in the hands of a vigorous, 
effective and talented group of young 
men, and from them much is to be 
expected. At its last meeting this 
conference planted itself on the most 
progressive and heroic non-doctrinal 
basis. Since the confusion, intro- 
duced into the position of the Western 
conference by the adoption of a so- 
called ‘‘supplementary resolution,’’ 
which, to say the least, carries a 
double meaning even to those who 
voted for it, the present position of 
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lead of all the larger Unitarian confer- 
ences as to its'open hospitality. May 
it be given vision to lead towards that 
church unity for which our’country is 
waiting. Breadth and earnestness 
may come from the West. 


The ‘‘statement’’ adopted is inter- 
esting when compared with ‘‘ tract 
No. 17 of the W. U. C.,”’ after which 
itis planned. Mr. Wendte proposed 
the adoption of the statement found in 
Unity Short Tract No. 17. But 
some ‘‘ objected to certain phrases in 
it which had .become associated with 
denominational issues in the west.”’ 
To meet this objection the word 
‘‘character’’ is omitted from the 
whole statement, and the still more 
to be regretted word love as a noun. 
Thus ‘‘the greatest thing in the 
world ’’ seems to be left out. The 
fellowship is declared to be based on 
‘‘a purpose, to promote righteousness 
and truth.’’ Do they, by avoiding the 
order of the words, ‘‘ truth, righteous- 
ness and love,’’ escape the denomina- 
tional issue? If so perhaps ’tis well. 
Surely an issue thus avoided must be 
so small as not to be of much signifi- 
cance in the minds of those who 
voiced it. For the phrase, freedom, 
fellowship and character in religion, 
they substitute ‘‘ freedom, virtue and 
spirituality.’’ Perhaps again the 
change is well. The motto UNITY 
adopted fifteen years ago should be 
banished if it has become a shibboleth, 
but there may be a question as to 
whether the reason given for the ban- 
ishment of Aristides quite justified 
the vote that expelled him. 

The statement as a whole, after 
carefully guarding against the possi- 
bility of credal uses, and omitting the 
historical, and explanatory matter, 
consists of the ten noble affirmations, 
with slight verbal changes of tract 17. 
The whole statement as given below, 
neatly printed, will serve high tract 
uses. It ought to become a conven- 
ient flyer announcing, in advance, 
the approaching column : 


Inasmuch as many people on the Pacific 
coast wish to know what Uuitarianism 
stands for, we make the following statement 
of its present purposes and aims : 

Our fellowship is based on a common pur- 
pose to promote righteousness and truth in 
ourselves and the world. 

We reject or accept none because of any 
intellectual belief. 

We have no creed in the usual sense, that 
is, no articles of doctrine which bind our 
churches and fix the condition of fellow- 
ship. 

Individually we have doctrinal beliefs, 
and, for the most part, hold such beliefs in 
common; but above all such dogma we 
emphasize the paramount importance of free- 
dom, virtue and spirituality. Specific state- 
ments of opinion abound among us. The 
following one we offer as representative. 

‘‘t. Tousthe supreme thing in religion 
is to love the good and live the good. 

‘2. We hold reason and conscience to be 
final authorities in matters of religious be- 
liefs. 

‘*3. We honor the Bible and all inspiring 
Scripture, old and new. 

‘*4. We revere Jesus and all holy souls 
that have taught freedom, truth and right- 
eousness, as Dh oma of religion. 

‘‘s5. We affirm the innate worth and grow- 
ing nobility of man. 

‘*6. Wetrust the unfolding universe as 
beautiful, beneficent, unchanging order ; to 
know this order is truth; to obey it right 
and liberty and stronger life. 

‘‘7. We believe that good and evil inevi- 
tably carry theirown recompense, no good 
thing being failure, and no evil thing suc- 
cess; that heaven and hell are states of be- 
ing ; that no evil can befall the good man in 
either life or death; that all things work to- 
gether for good. 

‘8. We believe that we ought to join 
hands and work to make the good things 
better and the worst things good, counting 
nothing good for self that is not good for 
all. 

‘‘9. We are persuaded that this self-for- 
getting, loyal life awakes in man the sense 
of union, here and now, with things eternal 
—the sense of deathlessness ; and that this 
sense is to us an earnest of life to come. 

‘‘ro. We worship One-in-all, that Life 
whence suns and stars derive their orbits 
and the soul of man its Ought—that light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the ote giving us power to become sons 
of God—that Love with whom our souls 
commune. This one we name the Eternal 
God—our father.’’ | 
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A Boston Pilgrimage. 


My first visit to New England, 
three years ago, fell in the summer 
season, when the period of clubs, 
lectures and afternoon teas had 
closed, but when nature was at her 
best and most inviting. The drives 
about Boston and her charming sub- 
urbs, strolling morning walks to 
Mount Auburn or the Universitv 
grounds, a day's sojourn in Concord 
or Plymouth, with restful pauses in 
the Common or Public Garden on 
some enforced trip to the city, are 
still held in pleasant memory. This 
second pilgrimage falls within a time 
which permits an inside view of things, 
some acquaintance with these social 
and library activities for which Boston 
is famed. But there is always weather 
of some kind in New England as in 
Chicago, so far it has been of a warm 
and pleasant variety inviting to out- 
door excursions,and bidding us make 
our hay while the sun shone. But 
this morning we awoke inthe midst 
of a traditional ‘‘down-easter.’’ Had 
this storm produced itself at the time 
of some passing enjoyment, it would 
not have kept two resolute-minded 
women in-doors, who nevertheless 
enjoy the privilege of a quiet day at 
home when it does not stand in the 
way of others, one of whom improves 
it to write a word to UNITY. 

What to write about? The new 
Women’s Club, at Cambridge, called 
Cantabrigia,in honor of its birthplace, 
and pronounced with a hard or soft 
g, according to whether your educa- 
tion was finished twenty years ago, or 
is still in process ; a day’s visit to the 
beautiful old town of Dedham, to visit 
another. women’s club, which are as 
thickly scattered over this locality as 
the green hills; a morning spent in 
the Art Museum. Prof. Peabody’s 
course of lectures on ‘‘ The Ethics of 
Social Questions,’’ and many another 
course from equally distinguished 
sources, a luncheon at the Health 
Food Rooms, which resulted in a 
severe headache for one,of us, and 
cost a very unhealthy sum besides? 
Let us begin with the single lecture 
which I have had the privilege of 
hearing in Prof. Peabody’s course, 
part of his university work, delivered 
in Seaver Hall Wednesday evenings. 
Its appetizing quality made us long 
to hear the remainder of the course, 
but other plans stand in the way. On 
this particular evening the lecturer 
confined himself to the enumeration 
of the main specifics for the cure or 
settlement of the labor question, 
meaning only to enumerate and char- 
acterize them, leaving comment and 
the discussion of their ethical bearings 
to afuture lecture. Yet the charac- 
terization could not be wholly ac- 
complished without comment, and 
the lecture was not only as profitable 
as we had aright to expect, but far 


more interesting than the lecturer. 


promised us it would be in the begin- 
ning. 

The particular specifics presented 
for the healing of the new social dis- 
eases of the day are five in number, 
and will be readily guessed before- 
hand. The Competitive System, 
Communism, Paternalism or Social- 


ism, Individualism or Anarchism, 
and Co-operation. It was easy to 
see that the speaker held to the 


special dogma of no one of these. 
The most helpful part of his dis- 
course to this particular listener was 
in the discussion of the conflicting 
claims of the Socialists, and the In- 
dividualists or Spencerians. The 
latter’s claims for the unhindered ac- 
tion of the individual is often misun- 
derstood by the violence of his 
opposition to all forms of govern- 
mental help and support, an exag- 
gerated distrust of the state and its 
functions. This prejudice which 
waxes so strong in some cases, is in 
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truth, Professor Peabody pointed out, 


founded on the same illusion as that 
which forms the basis of the social]. 
ist’s hopes. This illusion lies in the 
inflexible notion which both individ. 
ualist and socialist may hold of the 
state, each magnifies its power, creat- 
ing beforehand, by the aid in the in- 
dividualist’s case of an alarmed, in 
the socialist’s of a hopeful imagina- 
tion, an absolute entity, fixed and 
arbitrary, out of what is purely flex- 
ible, relative and temporary. ‘The 
State, what is it? ‘‘ Myself,’’ an- 
swered Louis le Grand, in that his- 
toric reply which is as truly, if as 
presumptuously, every other abso- 
lute ruler’s. Men make their own 
state as their own God’s, shaped and 
colored by their own ideas and of as 
variable a pattern as the clothes they 
wear. Professor Peabody has as 
weakminded complaints to utter 
against the present hour of agitation 
and changing creeds and theories. 
These are the necessary outcome of 
every form of civilization that dares 
to think. We must accept the re- 
sponsibilities imposed in intellectual 
activity, and not sigh for the place that 
belongs to mental paralysis and sloth. 

Atthe Art Museum my first search 
was for the statue of the dreamy- 
faced boy, by Giulia Monteverde, of 
Genoa, and called Columbus; one of 
the most beautiful pieces of modern 
sculpture I know. Evidently those 
having it in charge hold it as highly 
as anyone, for when I suggested that 
it should be sent to the Columbian 
Exhibition, the proposition was re- 
ceived with dismay. Risk the re- 
moval of one of its chief treasures to 
the distance of Chicago! The cus- 
todian was positive no:such wild idea 
would ever be entertained; neverthe- 
less it is one the directors of the 
Art exhibit should take into serious 
consideration. Nothing could be 
more appropriate than the placing of 
this statue in some conspicuous posi- 
tion, whose temporary removal so well 
befits the occasion, and would honor 
the Museum even more than the artist. 
It is purely ideal, yet entirely natural 
and lifelike in its conception, repre- 
senting a high-hearted youth lost in 
dreams of some future great achieve- 
ment. Three years ago the work 
drew me again and again to its study, 
and I sought it this time to be reward- 
ed with the first impressions of beauty, 
grace and that spiritual exaltation 
which the worthy treatment of a noble 
theme arouses in every breast. 

An immense Japanese exhibit, the 
Fenollosa collection, the largest ever 
seen in this country is the main feat- 
ure of interest at the museum just 
now- Ishall not attempt to describe 
it—who would try to describe any- 
thing Japanese, in terms suitable for 
English understanding ?—save to say 
that the work on the numerous 
screens,—the labor of some renowned 
native artist, called Hakusai,— 
bronzes and porcelain ware was of 
surpassing fineness and _ variety, 
teaching a wonderful lesson in slow 
and patient achievement which 4 
western civilization will never learn. 
It is said exultingly, that Chicago 
tried to procure this collection but 
could not; and this failure is sup 
posed greatly to enhance its value in 
Boston eyes. slat 

There was just time to glance 
through the Dutch room and the 
Washington Alston room, comprising 
the works of other early Americal 
artists ; groups of Corot and Hunt 
and Conture, a huge striking canvas 
of Henri Regnault, ‘‘ Automedon 
with the horses of Achilles,’ both 
massive and spirited in treatment, 4 
Shepherdess of Millet, sombre in tone 
as all from.his brush, but more cheer 
ful than mostothers. Elihu Vedder s 
Sea-Serpent, a study in greens at 
grays, wierd and uncanny, another 
great canvas ‘‘Solitude,’’ less inter 


esting for its own sake than for the re, 
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Contributed and Selected. 


Lines. 


Accompanying a rag | Gift of Emer- 
son's Writings toa Young Friend. 


He surely leads our age 

As prophet, seer, and sage. 

Sitting humbly at his feet, 

Brings world culture, broad and sweet. 


Let me urge you both to read 
Rev’rently his word and deed ; 
It will strengthen every grace 


tive good in thought and work, a feel- | 
ing of loving brotherhood towards all 
the world, and a conviction that life-is 
only worth while as we make it honest, 


brave, lofty and helpful. 
JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


The Clergy and Reform. 


[The Rev. Napoleon Hoagland, of Olympia, 
has been finding some good ammunition in 
Lyman Abbott’s recent book, and this is 
the way he has been firing it off.—ED. | 


As a class, perhaps, they are not 


on the democracy of religion and ed- 
ucation shall be accompanied by an 
industrial democracy ; until the tool 
workers have also become the tool 
owners; and class antagonism be 
settled by the simple expedient of 
making the same class of both cap- 
italist and laborer ; until labor of brain 
and hand counts for more than money 
in the world’s market and the present 
aphorism of political economy is rev- 
olutionized and capital, not labor, 
money, not men, is the commodity 
to be hired in the cheapest market.’’ 


theological teachers have become ad- 
vocates of religious freedom, and bet- 
ter yet of religious progress. All 
along the line the word runs, ‘‘ For- 
ward.’’ I send you my thanksgiving 
greeting ; and wish the editorial 
‘‘we’’ could be unanimously here, to 
help eat the only relic of New Eng- 
land orthodoxy that lingers about me 
—the roasted turkey and the pumpkin 
pie. By the way, no one west of 
Niagara Falls can make a genuine 
pumpkin pie. It is purely a New 
England achievement—just possible 


And make your home a holier place : 


Consecrating as divine 

Vows made at the marriage shrine, 
Making toil a loving care, 

And drudgery less hard to bear : 


Rebuking selfishness as sin, 
Commending what will surely win 
Joy and gladness to your home 

In all days and years to come. 


C. B. lL. 


Luther and Ingersoll Compared. 


In a recent lecture before the Ethi- 
cal Society of this city, Mr. Manga- 
sarian gave as unbiased a comparison 
of Martin Luther and Robert Inger- 
soll, as possible, leaving his hearers 
with clear ideas of the aims and 
methods of the two men—both pro- 
testants against bigotry, superstition 
and wrong in the religions of their 
day. 

After a graphic description of the 
evil practices of the church in Luther’s 
time, he paid an honest tribute to the 
Roman Catholic Church of the earlier 
days, when it stood for all best things, 
and to which we owe a debt of grati- 
tude. Luther’s manly protest against 
the selling of indulgences, the nailing 
on the door of his theses, his fearless- 
ness of death rather than wrong, his 
ringing, ‘‘If I die, I die!’’ and all 
the great outcome of his _ protest 
against wrong and efforts towards 
right, were duly and eloquently dwelt 
upon. 

Turning to Ingersoll, he said it was 
much easier to be a protestant in these 
days, it was nota matter of life and 
death,—scarcely a _ great sacrifice, 
since free thought and opposition to 
existing orthodox religion was popu- 
lar rather than otherwise; so that 


distinguished for reform proclivities. 
But it is a mistake to declare that the 
clergy are always opposed to political 
or social freedom in the interest of 
progress. There are brilliant exam- 
ples of the able championship of re- 
form measures at a time when such 
movements were unpopular— 


‘* Ere the cause bring fame and profit, 
And ’tis prosperous to be just.’’ 


The abolition of slavery had no 
abler or more zealous champions than 
Theodore Parker, Henry Ward 
Beecher or Samuel J. May. And 
these representatives of the clergy 
were not alone among their brethren, 
although it may not be denied that 
in counting heads they were in the 
minority. But if the weight of the 
heads were to be the measure, the 
reform party would be the major part. 
No two clergymen of our last half 
century have exerted a wiser intel- 
lectual and moral influence in the 
United States than Parker and 
Beecher. And like John Brown’s 
soul, their spirit goes teaching ou. I[ 
will venture the assertion that the 
clergymen to-day whose influence the 
grave will have the least power to 
bury are training with the reform 
parties. The two dominant parties 
would both be beaten next November 
if the votes of clergymen were the 
deciding votes. The Prohibition 
party and the People’s party and the 
other reform parties make an appeal 
to morality and justice in the interest 
of human freedom from the slavery of 
industrial oppression that few minis- 
ters can refuse to recognize. Though 
Beecher and Parker have passed on 
they have left successors. It is pleas- 
ant to know that Mr. Beecher’s im- 


with Ingersoll the ‘‘courage of his 
convictions’’ needed to be much less 
than that of Luther. Indeed, Inger- 
soll’s prolonged controversy was 
largely due to its popularity, and kept 
its popular witty form at the expense 
of rigid honesty and a pure inquiry to 
know, and so to speak the truth. 
‘* There is a difference between contro- 
versy and inquiry: the aim of one is 
victory, and of the othertruth.’’ In- 
gersoll is an iconoclast, only. He 
breaks down for no definite purpose of 
building up something better. No- 
where can we find any institution or 
movement towards better things that 
has come from or through inspiration 
derived from him. Why? Because 
he has no earnest aim towards such a 
building up; and no great good ever 
emanates from a man without such 
earnest aim. Luther had it, and the 
world will always be the better for his 
grand work. He protested against 
wrongs as they then were: Ingersoll 
is not honestly dealing with supersti- 
tions and practices that zow exist in 
the churches of to-day. Heis ‘‘ pick- 
ing and choosing’’ old, time-worn, 
left-behind beliefs that serve to make 
‘‘points’’ for bright, witty remarks 
in his lectures ; and so, while he has 
done some good, it is but little; and 
he has done much harm. 

To bring the lesson home, what is 
the work of members of the Ethical 
Society—a protesting against or tear- 
ing down of the Christian religion and 
Churches? No. Honest criticism 
and repudiation of some things there 
must be in our negative work, but 
Sympathy with all which is good, an 
earnest aim towards the highest posi- 


mediate successor in Plymouth pulpit 
shows that the mantle has fallen on 
worthy shoulders. Lyman Abbott, 
the present incumbent of Plymouth 
church, is liberal and progressive, 
both in his religious views and in his 
views of sociology and political econ- 
omy. In his_ recently published 
work, ‘‘ The Evolution of Christian- 
ity,’’ he gives utterance to these words 
They sound very much like a para- 
graph from a People’s party cam- 
paign speech. Hear ye him, ye who 
ridicule the People’s party advocates 
as ‘‘calamity howlers,’’ ‘‘ sore heads,’’ 
and ‘‘hair  brained’’ intellects, 
Pages 199-201: ‘‘A system of in- 
dustry by which one man may ac- 
quire as much money as Adam could 
have laid by out of his earnings if he 
had lived till our time and save one 
hundred dollars each working day is 
not a perfect system of human broth- 
erhood. A system under which men 
and women have to work twelve or 
fourteen hours daily in order to earn 
bread enough to sustain life; under 
which little children are set to work 
when they ought to be at school; in 
which Eve, worn out by the burden 
of child-bearing, has also to bear 
Adam’s burden of ill-remunerated 
toil; in which God’s universal gifts 
to his children, fresh air, pure water 
and the soil are denied to hundreds 
and thousands who are doomed toa 
life of drudgery in unsanitary condi- 
tions and without hope of self-im- 
provement, this is not the ideal 
brotherhood which the Master came 
to establish on earth. Nor will that 
brotherhood be established until the 


The term socialist, which to many 
people is opprobrious, finds favor in 
Mr. Abbott’s eyes. He says (page 
189) ‘‘ The socialist is not a pater- 
nalist buta fraternalist. His schemes 
are founded on his belief, not in the 
incapacity but in the capacity of 
man. Bossism,’’ he says, ‘‘ has been 
driven from the church and is being 
driven out of the state, and the social- 
ist hopes it will be driven from the 
mine and factory. These are brave 
words for the pastor of a wealthy 
metropolitan church to speak, but 
they are in the spirit of Christ’s 
teachings nevertheless, and they are 


in New York. 


equally in line with the clearest 
and most progressive humanitarian 
thought of the day. 


Gorresnondente. 


EDITORS OF UNITY :— 

Having but seldom found in UNITY 
matter lacking reliability or accuracy, 
the liberty is taken to call attention 
to Unity, October 13, Rubric ‘‘ Men 
and Things;’’ paragraph 8. In 
alluding to the persecution of Seventh 
Day Adventists in Tennessee it is 
claimed that both the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States are violated. The first 
amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, (the only one to which 
your writer could have referred) is 
simply an interdict against congres- 
stonal legislation on religious sub- 
jects. Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, came into the Union 
with State religions, which were kept 
up until the recent ‘‘thirties.’’ Vir- 
ginia early set a good example of 
separating church and state, but all 
other southern states and many 
northern states had, and still have 
religious statutes, wholly out of the 
reach of the United States govern- 
ment tointerfere with. The National 
Liberal League is advocating a six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which, if 
adopted, will reach not only the Ten- 
nessee case of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, but every other phase of 
persecution for opinion’s sake. It 
advocates a complete separation of 
church and state. However, in the 
absence of this or a similar amend- 
ment the religious question is wholly 
under state control; guarded, it is 
true, in perhaps all the states by Bills 
of Right, but beyond those Bills of 
Right wholly under the control and 
within the power of state hegistaturm, 


Portsmouth, Ohio, October 26, 1892. 


A Thanksgiving Greeting. 


My DEAR Unity :—It is not be- 
cause I lack sympathy for your work 
that I do not oftener send you a line. 
As I look around the horizon I see 
nowhere anything braver, anything 
purer, anything more inspiring than 
the work which UNITy stands to rep- 
resent. But I havea growing satis- 
faction in seeing question after 
question, which we have pioneered, 
taken up and solved in like manner by 
those who only yesterday held us to 
be religious criminals. It was very 


democracy of political power founded 


Come and see. 
Cordially yours, 


E. P. POWELL. 


Clinton, N. Y., Nov. 12, 92. 


A Matter for Reflection. 


The presence of Unitarian friends, 
whether in official capacity or not, is, 
as Rev. J. V. Blake eloquently argued 
at the recent Illinois State meeting of 
Unitarian and Independent churches, 
at Moline, an urgent necessity. It 
might also consistently be added that 
there is need of the clergy and these 
lay friends and delegates of theirs re- 
maining to the end of the conference 
until the work of the program is 
ended. It certainly looks like, and 
might easily be construed to be, an 
act of discourtesy on the part of those 
who take their leave for home when 
their part of the program is finished 
or when they have heard their favor- 
ites. It is not a matter of election 
when by an irony of fate a speaker is 
put last on the program and it surely 
is neither a compliment nor a bless- 
ing to him when he must speak as is 
often the case because of his place on 
the program to very nearly empty 
pews. The object of a Conference 
may not be the merecoming together, 
in a disjointed way, of speakers who 
are to speak and delegates who are to 
hear, and then after their duty or 
interest is at an end to rush for the 
first train home, rather, it is a coming 
together to do the work which is to 
be done, not for one but for all the 
days mentioned on the program. It 
strikes me as a fair and equitable 
punishment or discipline for these 
‘‘runaway Browns’’ to put them last 
on the program, hereafter, instead of 
first, and it may have the effect of not 
only keeping them among us and of 
compelling their admiring friends to 
abide until‘‘evening,’’ but of giving the 
church a consistent conference with a 
program where names count as noth- 
ing and where the work to be done 
is the sufficient and imperative cause 
for the presence of each interested 
layman, delegate or clergyman. I 
was grieved because our scholarly 
and distinguished fellow worker, Rev. 
J. V. Blake, did not have the full 
Conference to address, for such an 
effort of his could have been of trans- 
cendent helpfulness and inspiration 
to all, but then he was last on the 
program and those who departed 
early missed much. If we cannot 
have a full conference on first or third 
days and nights, let us have only the 
second day and night. 


J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 


THE chemist Berthelot is a candi- 
date for two places made vacant be 
the death of Renan—membership in 
the board of managers of the College 
of France and inthe French academy. 
To the former there is a salary of 
$400 a year, with rooms appertaining. 
He is already secretary of the acad- 
emy, and is said to express little hope 
of being made one of the Immortals. 
Other people, however, regard his 
chances as good on the ground that 
he alone possesses the secret of the 


delightful in my lonelier days to hear | 
the tread of a very few. companions ; | 
now I hear the tramp of the crowd. | giving the funeral oration on Renan 
Bishops and laymen, and above all before the academy. 


peculiar philosophy of ‘‘the pope of 
free thinkers’’ and that he therefore 
is the’only man in France capable of 
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Chur Poor Pulpit. 


Importance of Social Studies. 


A PAPER READ BY W. H. VAN ORNUM, BEFORE THE 
ILLINOIS UNITARIAN CONFERENCE AT MOLINE, 
OCTOBER 26, 1892. 

It may seem superfluous to thought- 
ful men and women, such as I know 
an Unitarian Conference to be com- 
posed of, to urge upon them the 
importance of the study of social 
questions; as if, among thoughtful 
people, any one could seriously ques- 
tion that importance. And yet it zs 
necessary even here. While.most in- 
telligent people realize in a measure 
the necessity for such studies, and 
already give a certain amount of 
attention to the subject, they gener- 
ally fall far short of any adequate 
realization of their supreme urgency. 

The business of life, in most cases, 
is to get wealth; and men’s success 
in life is measured by the amount of 
wealth acquired. If they allow them- 
selves to be diverted for a time from 
that pursuit, and, in the interval of 
leisure hours, dwell upon other topics 
which interest them, those topics are 
generally given a secondary impor- 
tance, or are judged by the test, 
‘‘does it pay?’’ As long as a man 
is prosperous, he finds, in his own 
case at least, no particular necessity 
for calling in question the justice of 
present social adjustments ; because, 
whatever his own wants may be he 
can gratify them within certain limits. 
He has no immediate fear of physical 
want. His literary, scientific, ethical, 
or social tastes can be cultivated as 
far as his limited time will permit ; 
and, as to the honor and respect of 
others, that depends upon the length 
of his purse, and is certain to grow 
in proportion to the degree of his 
prosperity. Then, if he desires to 
attain to distinction in that way, he 
has but to bend his efforts with re- 
doubled energy to the acquirement of 
wealth. Therefore, there is little to 
prompt the prosperous man to take 
up the social question, especially with 
sufficient persistency to reach an ade- 
quate understanding of its real im- 
portance. If he should meet with 
reverses in business, so that his nose 
is brought to the grindstone, he is 
apt to accept the unthinking verdict 
of the public, and attribute his mis- 
fortunes to some want of ability on 
his own part. Even if he should go 
deeper, and reach truer conclusions, 
people will say that he has been 
soured by misfortunes, which have 
made him a pessimist; and will 
scarcely heed him. As his influence 
depended upon his possession of prop- 
erty, when that was lost none would 
give him a hearing. 

The poor, as a class, are almost 
precluded from reaching anything 
like a proper conception of the vast 
significance of the social question, 
because they are forced by a con- 
stantly pressing necessity to continue 
the weary treadmill of labor, in order 
to maintain an existence at all. The 
steady round of exhausting physical 
labor gives no opportunity for mental, 
so that they are practically barred 
from reaching a proper understanding 
of the subject. It is true that in a 
general and superficial way the poor 
understand that something is wrong 
when «thers less industrious and less 
frugal than they are able to enjoy so 
much. But they have scarcely a 
conception of what it is that makes 
that possible. The fact that they 
have not been able to change these 
conditions is conclusive that they, as 


yet, do not realize the importance of 


this subject to them. These are some 
of the negative influences at work to 
prevent any general understanding 
of the great importance of the social 
question. 

But there are positive influences 
operating which almost prevent abso- 


lutely, even men of intelligence, from 
reaching anything like a comprehen- 
sive grasp of this subject. The as- 
sumed self-interest of the wealthy 
resents anything like a doubt as to 
the propriety or justice of their own 
privileges. It arrays them almost 
solidly in active opposition to any- 
thing like innovation, or even ques- 
tion. I say, the assumed self-interest 
of the wealthy, because that self-in- 
terestis purely an assumption. It is 
capable of the clearest demonstration 
that there is not a man in this world 
so rich as to have any vea/ interest in 
perpetuating present social condi- 
tions. 

But, as I said before, the rich, as a 
class, see no necessity for calling in 
question present social adjustments ; 
therefore, by no ordinary course of 
events can they be led to see their real 
interests. They instinctively place 
themselves at once in opposition to 
all proper study of the question, and 
manifest that opposition in a practical 
ostracism of those who do study it. 
Then, inasmuch as all men seek 
honor and renown; and as wealth 
is made the thing that confers it, 
the wealthy become the source of 
honor. Whom they honor are fa- 
mous; and whom they condemn are 
infamous. So you see what a power- 
fully conservative influence they nat- 
urally wield. 

But they do not stop here. The 
power of intrigue is even more effect- 
ive. That is exerted mainly in the 
thousand and one diverting and mis- 
leading issues which keep people 
amused with trifles, and divided, un- 
til it is impossible for them to com- 
bine upon any measure of practical 
relief which can bring considerable 
results. The free-trade and protec- 
tion issue is a good illustration of 
this. Taken by itself, it does not go 
to the bottom of the subject, and is 
only a palliative. You leave people 
with the superstition that taxes must 
be raised from some source, and you 
will find it very hard to convince them 
that indirect are not superior to direct 
taxes. They do not so directly feel 
their sting. You perpetuate the fal- 
lacy that the state protects society 
from internal disorder, or from foreign 
invasion: that it promotes the security 
of persons and property, and you will 
find it hard to make people believe 
that it may not protect business inter- 
ests as well. And even if free trade 
were realized it could bring no consid- 
erable permanent relief to the people. 
The landlords would only be enabled 
to charge and collect higher rents. 
And yet,this free trade issue is fought 
over with the greatest vehemence, as 
if it were of real practical importance. 
Then you may run on down the list 
through all the minor issues, every 
one agitated with the same vehemence 
by very earnest people, and they are 
all precisely of the same kind. When 
one fails to interest, another is in- 
vented; and so the farce is kept up. 

But intrigue and ostracism are not 
the only weapons to prevent investi- 
gation. Let it be carried a step fur- 
ther, and the law, the church, and 
morality are all leveled at the inves- 
tigators. Let them question too 
closely the power of the rich, or deny 
their authority, and they are branded 
as criminals; are further ostracized, 
and rendered still more infamous. 

These are the influences that are 
arrayed against any proper study of 
the social question. They are influ- 
ences that are activeandalert. It is 
only when established social regula- 
tions come in conflict with deep and 
powerful impulses in individual cases; 
or else, after long continued oppres- 
sions upon the poor, that either those 
individuals, or the poor, will give suf- 
ficient attention to them to grasp their 
significance. 

Knowing these tendencies and influ- 
ences; and knowing how few there 
are who really comprehend the impor- 


tance of the social question, even 
among the most intelligent, and 
among those who have no conscious 
desire for aught but the truth, I have 
ventured to-day to urge upon you 
the study of this question of all ques- 
tions. 

At a time when crime in all its 

forms, with all the attendant miseries 
of pauperism and insanity, is rapidly 
on the increase, not only in the aggre- 
gate, but in proportion to population ; 
when wealth is piling itself up in vast 
fortunes far beyond the possibility of 
enjoyment of its. holders, while 
tramps multiply upon every high- 
way ; when the farmers of this coun- 
try, with wonderful unanimity and 
spontaneity, have placed themselves 
in open revolt against conditions which 
are sinking them deeper and deeper 
in debt in spite of all their frugality ; 
and when industrial disturbances are 
taking place with alarming frequency, 
and increasing violence, disturbances 
which not merely paralyze the busi- 
ness of the country in their immediate 
locaiity, but which are felt, and that, 
too, with great severity, thousands of 
miles away from the place of their en- 
actment: I say, when these things 
are taking place in our very midst, 
and before our eyes, it is the part of 
wisdom to give heed to them: to 
ascertain, if we can, what they mean. 
It does no good to punish the criminal. 
It does not lessen the crime one 
particle. I may say still more, that 
so far from decreasing crime, in the 
slightest particular, all the laws that 
have ever been enacted for its detec- 
tion and punishment have directly 
and positively tended to its increase. 
It does no good to condemn the rich, 
or to seek by legal enactments to 
abridge their power. The law is just 
as powerless to correct inequalities in 
wealth as itis to banish crime. In 
fact, these inequalities in material 
condition all grow out of the law- 
They result wholly from its workings. 
And furthermore, the rich absolutely 
control the enactment and the execu- 
tion of law ; and it is the merest folly 
to suppose that they are going to 
weaken the source of their own power. 
It does no good to denounce the work- 
ingmen, or the capitalists, for what we 
may regard as injustice on one side, 
or stubborness on the other. 
All these disturbances are the re- 
sults of certain causes, and cannot be 
removed without removing those 
causes. They lie in the basis on 
which our human society is founded— 
in the terms of the association. They 
can never be eradicated until intelli- 
gent men and women give sufficient 
study to the problems presented, to 
not only locate those disturbing ele- 
ments, but until they have brought 
them to the attention of the mass of 
the people soclearly and so generally 
that they become generally recognized. 
Human institutions always represent 
the general average of human intelli- 
gence. Some individuals will rise a 
little above that average, just as the 
waves of the ocean will rise a little 
above the mean level. But for every 
one that lifts itself above that aver- 
age there must be a trough that falls 
below it. The question is one of an 
increase in the general knowledge. It 
can only be attained by conscientious 
and thorough study on the part of 
just such intelligent people as I see 
before me, in circumstances of suff- 
cient prosperity as not to be pinched 
by want, and not rich enough to blind 
them to everything but the sordid 
interests of their class. 

Another consideration I shall urge 
upon you is that this stucy appeals 
most powerfully to the special inter- 
ests of Unitarians as a religious de- 
nomination, Almost all religious 
and semi-religious organizations are 
dominated by wealth to a degree that 

revents impartial investigation. 


ealthy men unite with churches 
and societies for business and social 
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considerations. If for business, they 
naturally gravitate toward those 
which will, to the greatest extent 
influence business; that is, to the 
most numerous, or the most wealthy. 
If it is for social purposes the resu}t 
is the same. That denomination 
which is freest from the influence of 
great wealth is, other things being 
equal, the best situated to engage, as 
a denomination, in studying socia] 
problems. 

This, I apprehend, is the conditio 
in the Unitarian societies, especially 
in the newer and more progressive 
ones. I donot mean that they have 
no very wealthy members, but that 
they have fewer of them; and 
those they have are broader, and 
less bound to class interests. The 
very genius of the Unitarian church 
naturally makes them broader in 
their conception of the world, and 
thus increases their appreciation of 
the individual man, and lessens the 
influence of wealth as such. Those 
men of wealth who unite with 
churches for business and social pur- 
poses, especially those who are the 
more grossly ignorant and preju- 
diced,—who are the most governed by 
class interests, naturally go to the 
larger societies, such as the Metho- 
dists, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, 
or the Congregationalists. And among 
those churches to-day it is utterly 
impossible to obtain a hearing on 
social topics unless one most un- 
equivocally takes the side of the rich. 
Let one of their preachers manifest a 
tendency to discuss social topics in 
anything like an impartial way, and 
he will quickly be warned to desist. 
And if the warning remains unheeded 
the luckless preacher soon finds him- 
self out in the cold. I do not say 
that the same thing does not exist in 
the Unitarian church ; but not to the 
same extent. 

Another thing that makes it easier 
for Unitarians to engage in social 
studies is that they are, to an extent, 
emancipated from religious supersti- 
tion. They have already learned 
that to doubt the truth and wisdom 
of old forms and old ideas in religion 
is the first step to religious progress. 
The same rule applies with equal 
force in everything else. And when 
the first step has been taken the sec- 
ond is comparatively easy. Just as 
men emancipate themselves from sub- 


jection to authority in thought in re- 


ligious matters; in other words, just 
as they attain to freedom of thought, 
they prepare the way for freedom of 
action, which is the logical outcome 
of free thinking. Then, as the social 
question is merely the question of 
freedom, Unitarians are much nearer 
its solution than any other religious 
denomination that I know of, inas- 
much as they more boldly and more 
consistently renounce the authority 
of the past over the thought of the 
present. 

But there are other reasons, appeal- 
ing more directly to the selfish inter- 
ests of Unitarians, as a denomina- 
tion, why they should generally and 
systematically take up the study of 
the social question, and carry it for- 
ward in the same fearless manner that 
they have borne the banner of free 
thought. The great mass of the peo- 
ple, especially what is known as the 
working people, are practically di- 
vorced from all religious establish- 
ments. Many who still maintain 4 
nominal connection with churches, 
and contribute somewhat to their sup- 
port, care very little for them, and 
seldom attend upon their ministra- 
tions. If you were toask them why, 
most of them would find it difficult to 
formulate a reason ; but let the phil- 
osophical student go to the root of 1t, 
and he will find that it is because, 10 
a vague sort of a way, people realize 
that the orthodox Christian church, 
in its teachings, its tendencies, and 


its sympathies is wholly on the side 
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of wealth and power ; and that it has 
little or nothing in common with the 
aspirations of the people. The only 
way that any church, even one as free 
as the Unitarian, can counteragt or 
remove that impression as to itself, is 
to consistently and fearlessly take up 
the social question, and follow wher- 
ever truth shall lead. If it will do 
this, not merely in one, but in all, or 
nearly all, it will soon claim the at- 
tention of the world. It will light a 
beacon of hope for the oppressed which 
will be seen to the uttermost ends 
of the earth. Men and women will 
flock toits portals as thirsty travelers 
in the desert flock to the living waters. 

The Unitarian Church, owing to its 
comparative freedom from supersti- 
tion, and from the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the rich, is the only church 
to-day which can take up this line of 
work and carry it to a successful issue. 
It has the grandest opportunity ever 
presented to any society to achieve for 
itself a name and fame as enduring as 
time itself. Here is a field as broad 
as humanity, which invites your ef- 
forts. The fields, truly, are white for 
the harvest, but the laborers are few. 

Every consideration of humanity 
calls for this. And even from the 
standpoint of religion, assuming that 
religion has a basis of truth—assum- 
ing that it meets any real want of 
mankind, it must find its best develop- 
ment under those improved social 
conditions which would result from 
the removal of those evils which un- 
doubtedly flow from bad social adjust- 
ments. 

We call those evils ‘‘ social evils,’’ 
which arise from human association, — 
which grow out of those relationships. 
And when we understand social ques- 
tions properly, we may expect to find 
that every one of them arises from so- 
cial wrongs, and that they must all 
disappear when those wrongs are once 
righted. 

My friends, I have endeavored to 
condense what I have to say into the 
smallest space possible ; in order to 
tresspass as little as I could upon 
your time and patience. The deep in- 
terest I feel in this subject must be my 
excuse for trespassing at all. If I 
have awakened a corresponding inter- 
est in the heart of any in this ques- 
tion of all questions, I shall be most 


happy. 


—Ghe Biudy Gable. 


The under mentioned books will be mailed, postage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


Man and the State.* 


The book is dedicated to Benjamin 
Harrison and Grover Cleveland, and 
purports to be a campaign book. So 
itisin a sense. But it is so unlike 
the trashy stuff with which the country 
is flooded at the time that it seems a 
disgrace to class it thus. Indeed, do 
we not need just this kind of cam 
paign material arid less of that other? 
But ‘‘ Man and the State’’ will read 
better after election than before. Its 
thought is too deep and broad to take 
immediate effect. And, further, the 
heat of political strife is not the 
proper atmosphere for the perusal of 
such essays as are here combined. 
They deserve to be read carefully and 
pondered long. For two facts are 
Staring us in the face at the present 
moment. The first fact is that the 
family, the state and the church did 
not fall down from heaven ready made, 
but are human inventions and crea- 
tions. And if we are not satisfied 
with them it is our business to use the 


*Man and the 
Olo »” 


the 


State. Studies in Applied Soci- 
Popular Lectures and Discussions Before 


Pres. Andrews, 
. G. Janes, * J. arrows, Joseph 
Chadwick and others. New York : 
pleten & Oo., Pages wili, 558. $a.00. 
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legitimate means of making them 
satisfactory. The second fact is that 
the most effective means, the ‘‘ work- 
ing hypothesis,’’ towards which the 
world is moving for the accomplish- 
ment of its ends, is the evolution 
philosophy. We have no longer any 
right to claim that this philosophy 
denies religion or demoralizes ethics. 
If it has done so in the past, which I 
am not admitting, it is our duty to 
see that it does not do so in the future. 
I doubt if a single thinker of note 
can be pointed out to-day, who is not 
in some sense an evolutionist. And 
by ‘‘some sense’’ I mean in a sense 
which twenty-five years ago would 
have been regarded materialistic in 
philosophy and atheistic in religion. 
But the work to be performed is 
greater than that which has been ac- 
complished. The great mass of the 
people have no adequate conception of 
the means to be used in the advance- 
ment of their social, moral and intel- 
lectual condition. They hold too 
lightly the duties of citizenship. They 
forfeit their rights by neglecting their 
duties. But in ruining themselves 
they drag others down with them. 
“Think as we may of Socialism,’’ 
says Edwin D. Mead, ‘‘it cannot well 
be denied that most of the wise legis- 
lation of our day is of a socialistic 
character. * * * We shall get 
over fearing socialism when we get 
over fearing names and think of 
things.’’ Might he not also have 
said, ‘‘ when we cease to think of our 
fellows as things and think of themas 
men and women of like passions with 
ourselves ?’’ 

The city is the head of the civil- 
ized state, and what is to be said of 
the government of our large cities ? 
City politics are bad, very bad. This 
has been said so often that all must 
know the fact. But knowledge is not 
sufficient to regenerate. The will 
must be aroused. The preacher, the 
reformer, the moralist who is touched 
with -emotion must take this as his 
hobby and cling to it till the evil is no 
more. A small beginning will prove 
a mighty wedge, for as Mr. Mead 
says, ‘‘ ten good men in a council are 
always a match for twenty bad ones 
—such is the law of intelligent force.’’ 

President Andrews of Brown cries 
out against the demoralizing practice 
of making a laughing stock of our 
public men. It is ananachronism. It 
reveals a depraved taste. It shows a 
lack of serious interest in matters of 
most vital moment. And, perhaps, 
the worst feature of it all is the fact 
that it keeps clean, upright men out 
of the very places where they are 
most needed. ‘‘ We need that hosts 
of thoroughly able and moral young 
men, well trained in political and 
social science, including ethics, 
should set politics before them as 
their life work. Do not sneer at pro- 
fessional politics if only it be of the 
right kind. Politics ought to be a 
profession. Rightly followed it would 
be a noble one.’’ But the politician 
should not merely be the repository of 
the popular ambitions and ideals. 
‘‘T pray for the day to come when 
every Saul will be among the proph- 


ets.”’ 
A. B. CURTIS. 
Tuft’s College, Nov. 8. 


The Genesis and Growth of Religion. By the Rev. 
S. H. Kellogg. D. D., of Toronto, Canada. New 
York: MacMillan & Co. 1892. 


There are ‘‘novels with a purpose,’’ and 
there are also theological treatises and 
volumes of criticism and investigation with 
apurpose. They are not only written with 
a purpose, but the preparatory study from 
beginning to endis with the purpose of 
establishing some result accepted in advance. 
Dr. Kellogg’s book was evidently written in 
this way and his preparatory study was evi- 
dently of this sort. His purpose is to show 
that religion had a supernatural origin, that 
it did not arise in any natural way as 
Spencer thinks or Max Mueller or Reville, or 
as Renan lately thought. His book is ex- 
ceedingly polemical. He is never happier 


| than when demolishing some brother critic. 
To read his first ehapter is like watehing a 


a 


game of ten pins. Down goes one after 
another, and when the game is over there is 
not a man who does not bite the dust. Then, 
too, there is a Special chapter of onslaught 
upon Spencer’s ‘‘Ghost Theory,’’ in which 
some of the points are well taken, and 
another of equal vehemence directed against 
Max Mueller’stheory. If the author were as 
industrious aud ingenious in building up a 
theory of his own as he is in destroying 
other people’s, something considerable 
might be evolved. But he seems to think 
that he has only to destroy the work of 
others to establish his own at once and for- 
ever. The most surprising chapter in his 
book is the one which should be the most 
important. While directly traversing the 
opinions of the Hebraists and scholars 
Kuenen, Wellshausen and Reuss he does 
not mention them, and he writes as if they 
had never written. But he makes steemend- 
ous assaulton Renan, whom he might easily 
have represented as holding his own theory 
in a modified form. For Renan held toa 
Semitic monotheistic instinct, of which Dr. 
Kellogg might have said ‘‘ Why,this is but 
the human side of a supernatural revela- 
tion.’’ Instead of doing this he is at pains 
to show that no people ever had less of the 
monotheistic instinct than the Hebrews, 
and that without a supernatural revelation 
they would never have been monotheists at 
all. The book is made up of lectures de- 
livered at the Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary and it is pitiful tothink how on that 
occasion, as on many others, the hungry 
sheep looked up and were not fed. 


3. W. €. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


The Story of the Nations. By Edward A. Free- 
man. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, r2mo, pp. 378. $1.50. 


Roland Graeme: Knight. By Agnes Maule 


Machar. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
285. $1.00. 

A Dead Level. By Fanny Palmer. Buffalo: 


Charles Wells Moulton. Paper, 16mo, pp. 270. 


Short Talks on Character Building. By G. T. 
Howerton, M. S. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Cloth, 16mo, pp. 
227. $1.00. 


Boston: Rob- 
C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 


Selections from Isaac Penington. 
erts Bros. Chicago: A. 
18mo, pp. 113. 75 cents. 


“WORLD'S FAIR’ 


SERIES OF 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


Designed in Connection with the World's Fair, 
#to show the Progress of Popular Music. The 
World's Fair Series shows how Much of Strictl 
Fine Music can be obtained at the Nomina 
@Price of $1.00. It also Illustrates the Artistic 
Perfection to which Musical Typography and 

Bookmaking have been carried. 

The Verdict of the Press and the Critics is 
that ‘‘ No such Books have ever before been 
issued at the Price.’’ The Volumes are:— 


“World’s Fair Piano-Music Collection.” 


One of the noticeable musical features of the 
‘‘Columbian’’ year; Nocturnes, Reveries, Morceaux, 
etc. 31 compositions; handsome title-page in colors. 
Large sheet music size ; 144 pages. 


‘¢World’s Fair [larch Collection,’’ 


for the Piano. 


This book will have a warm welcome as soon as its 
merits are known. It contains the popular marches 
of the leading composers, and stands at the head o/ 
all stmilar collections. 39 marches. Large sheet 
music size; handsome title-page in colors ; 144 pages. 


“‘World’s Fair Ballad Collection.” 


The song gems of the Columbian year, with hand- 
some title-page in colors. A veritable feast of melody 
from beginning to end. Such a volume has long 
been needed, but never carried out until now. 38 
ballads; large sheet music size, 144 pages. 


“World's Fair Dance-Music Collection.” 


Selected from the works of all leading composers 

of Dance Music, an admirable book of bright, spirited, 
opular music; 36 dances; large sheet music size ; 
andsome title-page in colors. 144 pages. 


‘¢ World’s Fair Song and Chorus 
Collection.’’ 


A collection of songs hg four-part chorus to 
each) from the most popular composers. The book 
will gratify the popular demand which has long 
existed. /i must noi be classed with the many cheap 
publications of similar style. 44 pieces; handsome 
title-page in colors; 144 pages. 


Any volume sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Gilt, $2.00. 


LYON & HEALY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


OLIVER DITSON GOMPANY, Boston. 


Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth} 


Dorothy Q. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, with 
illustrations by Howard Pyle. Boston and New 
my Houghton, Mifflin Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
131. $1.50. 


The Art of Poetry. By Albert S. Cook. Boston : 


Ginn & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 289. 
A Treatise on Mortgage Investments. By Ed- 
ward N. Darrow. Minneapolis: IL. Kimball Print- 


ing Company. Paper, pp. 62. 


Little Comrade Mine. 
New York & St. Paul: 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 271. $1.00. 


Fighting for the Right. By Oliver Optic. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 363. $1.50. 


$1.00. 


By Martha Burr Banks. 
C. D. Merrill Company. 
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It is an old-fashion notion 
that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. 

This is more than a mat- 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 
taste is always a help to di- 
gestion. A sickening taste 
is always a hindrance. 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 
it. Avoid the taste. 
New Yok wn, Chemist, 192South 


Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
eil—all ists everywhere do, 1, 


sth Avenue, 


Poet=Lore. 


A Montbly Magazine of Letters. 


QO other American magazine offers so much 
matter, both useful and entertaining in the 
special field of letters. All who are interested 
in Literature and Literary Study will find Porrt- 
LORE a helpful guide and friend. 


PLANS for the study of Shakespeare, Browning, 
Tennyson and other Poets upon the undogmatic 
and comparative line of work instituted by 
PoOET-LORE and now favorably known in clubs 
East and West, will continue to be a trait of the 
magazine. 


USKIN’S suggestive and original opinions on a 
variety of subjects of real literary and social 
interest will appear in full extracts from valuable 
unpublished letters in the January number; also, 
the first installment of an entirely new narrative 
of Shakespeare’s theatrical career, cast in ficti- 
tious form, and titled as follows : 

Gentle Will, Our Fellowe. Writ in 1626, A. 
D., by John Heminge, Servant of his Gracious 
Majesty King Charles I. Edited in 1892, A.D., 
as ‘‘all though feigned, is true,” by F. G. Fleay, 
Servant of all Shakespearian Students in Amer- 
ica, England, Germany, or elsewhere. 


—Send for descriptive Contents-Circulars.— 
Yearly Subscription, 32.50. 
Single Numbers, 25c. Double Numbers, 50c 


Orders received by all News Companies and 
Booksellers, or may be sent to the Publishers. 


POKT-LORE CO., 196 Summer treet, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
atthe employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 
without expense to yourself. Write and see. H. 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 


or woman in every county to 

$30 TO $50 take the sole agency for an 
article that is needed in evory 

WEEK home and indispensable in 


every office. SELLS AT SIGHT, 

in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
} Ar pe it ee gy | ras ° graeey —— en 

opening for the person. Don 

cenenaun: Good jobs are scarce and soon taken. 
Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


aX Co nin — ;, 
‘WE SEND FREE 
J] Gomanjety With this beautiful Organ an Instruction 
st k and a handsome, upholstered Steel! 
ewe’ BE organ has ll ocous, § ovtavex, and is 
me made of Solid Walnut. Warranted by us for 
= 15 years, W- only charge #45 for this bean. 


lm tiful instrument. Send to-day for FREE illuas- 
~ie trated catalogue. OXFORD MFC. CO Chicago. 


Freedom of Thought and of Speech.—By 
William Mackintire Salter. Paper, 12mo, 29 
pages, 10 cents. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
, Mass. 22 boys, thik 
B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.1. T.) ncipal. 
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Botes from the Histo. 


Keokuk, Iowa.—The conference of the 
Iowa Association of Unitarian churches, was 
held November 15, 16, and 17, at the Uni- 
tarian church. Delegates were present 
from Sioux City, Des Moines, Iowa City, 
Mt. Pleasant and representatives from Chi- 
cago, Peoria, Quincy, Hamilton. In the 
absence of the president, Rev. Leon S. 
Harvey presided; and of the Secretary, 
Rev. Mary A. Safford kept the records. 
Tuesday 15, the address of welcome was 
made by James H. Anderson, Esq., and fit- 
ting response by Rev. L. S. Harvey. The 
sermon was given by Rev. Elinor Gordon, 
on ‘‘A new word in Ethics.””’ Wednesday, 
16th, there was a ‘‘ Sermon Symposium;’’ 
Mr. Harvey spoke of ‘‘The origin of the 
sermon ;’’ Rev. T. B. Forbush of ‘‘ How I 
write my sermon ;’’ Rev. F. L. Hosmer of 
‘The Ideal Sermon ;’’ and Mrs. S. F. Lynn 
of ‘‘ How I hear and practice the sermon.’’ 
This was followed by a paper on ‘‘ Ethics, 
the Only Basis of Religion,’’ by Rev. R. B. 
Marsh. In the evening the sermon was 
given by Rev. F. L. Hosmer on ‘‘The Ex- 
pression of Man’s Deeper Feeling and 
Thought.’’ Thursday 17th, Rev. C. E. Per- 
kins read a paper on “‘ The attitude of Uni- 
terian Christianity to the Bible and Jesus.”’ 
The afternoon was devoted to a memorial 
service of George William Curtis ; Rev. 
Mary A. Safford spoke of ‘‘ His work for 
equal rights ;’’ Hon. S. M. Clark of him as 
‘The journalist and civil-service reformer ;’’ 
and Rev. T. B. Forbush of ‘‘ His moral and 
religious work.’’ In the evening the ser- 
mon was given by Rev. W. W. Fenn, on 
‘‘The Image fallen from Heaven.’’ All the 
sermons, papers and discussions were ex- 
cellent in style, cordial in spirit, uplifting in 
effect. Each address is worthy of publi- 
cation in full, and any attempt to give a 
sketch merely, would be unsatisfying. The 
devotional exercises were full of the spirit 
of consecration. The singing, led by a choir 
of young men, was a pleasing feature; and 
several solos by Mrs. Dora Pratt were 
thoroughly enjoyed. The reports from the 
several churches were highly encouraging. 
Several new churches have been established, 
and the older bodies are in a prosperous 
condition. A furious storm raged Wednes- 
day p. M., and all day Thursday, yet the at- 
tendance was very good. The ladies of the 
local society gave a reception Wednesday 
Pp. M., andtables, abundantly ae were 
set in the church parlors all of Thursday, 
so that those who came in the morning had 
no need to encounter the rain and snow. 
Resolutions were passed, commending the 
services of Arthur M. Judy as secretary, 
and regretting the illness which caused his 
absence; in opposition to any union of 
church and state, or any division of the 
school fund for parochial schools; that a 
part of each session of the Conference be 
devoted to Sunday-schools or for religious 
culture among the young; to aid the Iowa 
Historical Directory to collect the history of 
Unitarianism in this state ; for active tem- 
perance work ; also in favor of opening the 


World’s Fair on Sunday. Rev. J. H. Pal- 
mer, (Universalist) of Cedar Rapids. 
brought fraternal greetings. The next con- 


ference will be held at Davenport. Officers 
for ensuing year: President, Rev. Mary A. 
Safford, Sioux City; Vice-President, G. S. 
Garfield, Humboldt; Secretary, Rev. Leon 
S. Harvey, Des Moines. Treasurer, Hon. 
B. F. Gue, Des Moines. Fellowship Com- 
mittee, E. H. Buckman, Sioux City; Mrs. 
C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant; Rev. A. M. Judy, 
Davenport. Trustees, first year, Rev. W. A. 
Pratt, Keokuk; second year, Rev. C. E. 
Perkins, Iowa City ; third year, Rev. A. M. 
Judy. 
J. M. S. 


Sieux Falls, 8. Dak.—The Minnesota Uni- 
tarian Conference held its annual meeting 
at Sioux Falls, in All Souls’ Church, Novem- 
berg and to. It was opened after the ad- 
dress of welcome by the pastor with an 
earnest, uplifting sermon on ‘‘ Law, Love 
and Forgiveness’’ by Rev. Mary A. Safford, 
of Sioux City. The devotional meeting,led 
by Rev. F. L. Hosmer, of Chicago, on 
Thursday morning, was followed by the busi- 
ness meeting at which was discussed the 
missionary work of the conference. The 
same subject was taken up in the afternoon 
session and gave evidence of the broad 
field there is in the three states of Miune- 
sota and the two Dakotas for earnest work- 
ers and for true missionary zeal. The papers 
given were each interesting in their way. 
Mrs. Wilkes gave a short, earnest talk 
on ‘‘ What Ministers Should Preach About,’’ 
and Rev. S. M. Crothers gave in the grow- 
ing twilight what he called ‘‘A Talk, Nota 
Sermon.’’ It was pronounced by some 
‘‘the finest discourse ever given from the 
Unitarian platform.’’ It certainly was the 
divinity of theconference. Inspiration was 
in the word and a oneness with the Giver of 
Light and Life was in the soulof the man. 
The subject might be called ‘‘The Ideal 
Church of Minister and People,” although 
Mr. Crothers announced no special topic. 

The platform meeting in the evening was 
good and left its sunshine with the hearers. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are Judge O. P. Stearns, Duluth, President ; 


Rev. Mark W. Chunn, Luverne, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Walter L. Chapin, St. Paul, Treas- 
urer; and Rev. Helen G. Putnam, 
Jamestown, No. Dakota, Secretary.  Fri- 
day, November 11, Revs, T. B. Forbush, 
S. M. Crothers, A. H. Grant, M. W. Chunn, 
Eliza T. Wilkes and Helen G. Putuam went 
from Sioux Falis-teinstall Rev. Mark W. 
Chunn over Unity church in Luverne, 
Minn. Services were held in the afternoon 
in order that the same party, with the ex- 
ception of Rev. A. H. Grant, of Sioux Falls, 
might take the train to Rock Rapids, Iowa, 
where services of installation of the joint 
pastor were held in the evening. 
Order of services at Luverne: Anthem 
by the choir; Invocation and Scripture 
reading by Rev. H. G. Putnam, of James- 
town ; Sermon, Rev. T. B. Forbush; Right 
Hand of Fellowship, Rev. E. T. Wilkes ; 
rin, 1 to the People, Rev. A. H. Grant; 
Benediction by the pastor, Rev. M. W. 
Chunn. 
—Order of services at Rock Rapids, Iowa. 
Voluntary; Invocation and _ Scripture 
Reading, Rev. H. G. Putnam; Sermon, Rev. 
S. M. Crothers; Address of Welcome, Rev. 
E. T. Wilkes; Charge to the People, Rev. 
T. B. Forbush. Benediction by the Pastor. 
A pleasant informal social was held after 
the services. The Rock Rapids Society is 
fortunate in having a hall centrally located, 
where they can hold their services and other 
meetings. They hire the hall with the 
privilege of letting it, which helps the pay- 
ment of expenses. The band of women 
that has held together so faithfully, may 
well be happy in their hall, the minister, 
and the prospects of the future steady 
growth of the society. : = 


Prewsburg, N. Y.—The Frewsburg Sunday 
Circle had its origin October 18, 1891, in a 
meeting held at Mrs. J. H. Wheeler’s home 
and conducted by Mrs. C. J. Richardson of 
Princeton. Since that time there has been 
a meeting of the Circle every Sunday, with 
two exceptions. The average attendance 
has been about twenty. The sermons have 
been selected from those preached by some 
of the most noted ministers of the Liberal 
Faith, and have been read by different 
members of the Circle. 

—We had a special Easter service which 
was well attended. With the beautiful 
flowers, the delightful music and excellent 
sermon, we were all benefited and realized 
more than ever before, ‘‘ what a grand thing 
is life.’’ 
Build to-day then strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Since our circle came into being we have 
lost one member, Mrs. Emma Marshall ; 
but in the hearts of those who knew and 
loved her best, there is left a beautiful 
memory, by the consistent life in her cher- 
ished Universalist faith. H. E. R. 


Boston.—A ‘‘Sunday-school Superinten- 
dents’ and Teachers’ Union’’ has been 
formed in the New York Conference by the 
aid of Rev. E. A. Horton. 

—Rev. A. D. Mayo will leave for the south 
on his fourteenth annual educational tour, 
taking in Meadville and Cincinnati on his 
way. During the winter he will lecture 
mostly in Kentucky and West Virginia. 
—The Ministers’ Monday Club last week 
discussed ‘‘ Public Amusements as a source 
of church revenue.’”’ 

—The new Christmas service of the Sunday- 
school Society is now ready. 


Chicago.—The Chicago branch of the W. 
W. U. C. will hold its next meeting at All 
Souls Church, Thursday, December 1. 
Lunch will be served at 12: 30. At two 
a’clock Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, the 
essayist for this meeting, will read a paper 
upon ‘‘ Modern Judaism.” 

THE Rev. Arthur G. Pettingal, a graduate 
of Yale College and Divinity school, and 
formerly a Congregationalist minister, have 
ing sustained a thorough examination 
covering all points bearing upon his qual- 
ifications for the work of the Unitarian 
ministry ; and having satisfied the Commit- 
tee on Fellowship that he is in all respects 
worthy of their approval, is hereby com- 
mended to the fellowship of our ministers 
and the confidence of our churches. 

J. F. Moors, Chatrman. 
D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secreflary. 


FREE TICKET TO CALIFORNIA. 

For conditions and full information about 
California, address, A. Phillips & Co., Excur- 
sion Agents, 104 S. Clark St., Chicago, I11. 


“A YARD OF PANSIES.”—FREE. 


One of these exquisite oil pictures 36 inches long, a 
companion piece toA Yard of Roses,’ ard equal to 
the original painting which cost 8300, will be sent to you 
orany of your friends, who will inclose three two-cent 
stamps each,to pay for packing. mailing, ete. Accom- 
panying it will be full directions for beautifully framing 
it at home at a cost of a few cents, making a Christmas 
gift worth at least $5.00. This valuable present will be 
sent to you to show you the beautiful works of art that 
are published with DEMOREST’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
AddressW. Jennings Demorest, 15 E. léth St.. New York. 


showing the relation of the two and how the great 
religious beliefs of the world have been affected by 
the doctrine of Evolution. Blake, Potter, Powel: 
Savage and Simmons are the writers. All mailed 


for 10 cents. 
UNITY COMMITTEE, 175 Dearbera &., Chicago. 


Brenna about SCIENCE and RELIGION, 


-_ 


(Concluded from page 98.) 
artist’s. Robert Barrett Browning’s, 
one of George Fuller’s heads, bathed 
in golden mist, and many others. 

From the museum to the rooms of 
the Educational and Industrial and 
Union, for a flying call only, but long 
enough to make one wish that we in 
Chicago had a central office tike this, 
which here represents many branches 
of work and study which we carry on 
in separate places and under separate 
boards of management. The Union 
has its class and lecture work like our 
Athenzeum, and its Protective Agency 
Branch, its home-cooking department 
with working-girl’s lunch room, its 
social and literary reunions. 

Next we hurried to the Woman's 
Journal office, where a small company 
of congenial friends gathered to pre- 
ticipate in a picnic lunch, presided 
over by that worthiest of daughters 
of an honorable father and mother, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, the active 
editor of the Journal, a young woman 
of as frank and engaging presence as 
strong and steadfast in purpose. 
Miss Blackwell, Mrs. Cheney and 
others are at about the time of this 
writing on their way to Memphis, 
Tenn., to attend the annual meeting 
of the A. A. A. W., which to the un- 
initiated may be translated, American 


Association for the Advancement of 


Women. Cc. P. W. 


es 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Berra S 
TASTELESS—EFFECTUAL 
DISORDERED LIVE 
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Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St, 

u 
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By 
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Legends from Storyland. 
James Vila Blake. Cloth, 
16mo, 87 pages, 50 cents. 

This volume gives us fourteen legends 
which would have been charmingly told if 
the author had not speiled them by an intro. 
duction of Unitarian and other teaching — 
The interior (Presbyterian. ) 

His story-telling is delightful, thoroughly 
simple and clear, and highly calculated to thor 


oughly interest and entertain children — 
Buffalo Times. 


_—-—- ——_ 


W hat Can Ethics Do For Usr—By William 


Mackintire Salter. Paper, i2mo, 32 pages, io cents 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Money for Sale! 


The World’s Fair Directors 


Have 5,000,000 Souvenir Half Dollar Coins in their treasury, the gift of 
the American people by Act of Congress. The patriotic and historic features 
of these Coins and their limited number, compared with the millions 
who want them—our population is 66,000,000—have combined to create 
so great a demand for these World’s Fair Souvenir Coins that they are 


already quoted at large premiums. 


Liberal offers from speculators, who 


wish to absorb them and reap enormous profits, have been rejected for the 


reason that 


This is the People’s Fair=- 
We Are the People’s Servants-- 


and a divided sense of duty confronts us— 


We need $5,000,000 to fully carry out our announced 


plans, and 


We have decided to deal direct with the peoplc--- 


To whom we are directly responsible---among 
whom an equitable distribution of these Nation=1 
heirlooms should be made. 


The World's Fair Offer to the American People: 


That none of our plans for the people’s profit be curtailed we must 
realize from the sale of 5,000,000 Souvenir World’s Fair Fifty-cent Silver 
Coins the sum of $5,000,000. This means $1.00 for each Coin, a much 
smaller sum than the people would have to pay for them if purchased 


through an indirect medium. 


Every patriotic man, woman and child 


should endeavor to own and cherish one of these Coins, as they will be 
valuable in fnture years-—a cherished object of family pride. 


Remember that only 
66,000,000 people. 


How to Get as you need for 
The Coins Agents of the 


5,000,000 Coins must be divided among 
These Coins could es 
be sold at a high premium to Syndi- 
cates, but we have enough confidence in 
the people to keep the price at a Dollar 
for each Coin, as this will make us realize 
$5,000,000—the sum needed to open the 
Fair’s gates on the people’s broad plan. 


World’s Fair 
Souvenir Coin 
for a Dollar. | 


Go to your nearest Bank and subscribe for as many coins 
our family and friends. These Sub- 
orld’s Columbian Exposition will sive 


ou their receipt for your money, as delivery of these coins will not 
gin before December. There is no expense to you attending the distri- 


vution of the Souvenir Coins, as we send them to your local bank. 


If for 


any reason it is inconvenient for you to subscribe send Postoffice or Express 


Money Order or Registered 


er for as many coins as you wish with 


instructions how to send them to you, to 


TREASURER WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Orders will be Filled in the Order in which they are Received. 


7 ae smokers, An elderly man was in the 
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She Bome 


Helps to High Living. 


~Make this life eternal by packing it 
full of purposes and deeds that 
never perish. 


-In what does our progress consist ex- 
cept in the more universal diffus- 
ion of benefit to all mankind ? 

Jues.—The merit of self-development de- 

pends wholly upon the quality of 

the self-hood that is developed. 


Wed.—Perfect culture is not perfect man- 
hood 


Sun, 


Mon. 


Thurs.-Not having the gift, but using the 
gift, betokens the true mind. 
Fri,--Character is not a means to perfection, 


it is perfection. 


Sal.—Wisdom is simply the insight into 
practical arrangements, which re- 
sults in conduct. 

—O. B. Frothingham.. 


Cases Differ. 


Wee Alice fell down the nursery stairs, 
And bumped her forehead and scratched 
her face ; 
The old nurse tried to comfort her pet 
‘‘Why, yours isn’t such a iehetel ones 


‘Your dolly never uttered a word 
When her arm was broken in the closet 
door.”’ 
Wee Alice lifted her tearful face— 
‘* Did she ever utter a word before ?’’ 
—HElla Ek. Mosby, in Independent. 


A Beloved Commander. 


During the Sikh war.in 1846, was 
fought the bloody battle of Aliwal, 
when a staff officer was struck down 
by a fragment of shell, which shat- 
tered his right thigh and hip-joint in 
a very terrible manner. Some men 
of his troop, who were devotedly 
attached to him, carried him off ona 
stretcher to the rear, but on the way 
they encountered a sad sight—a poor 
private lying desperately wounded, 
and all untended on the ground. The 
poor fellow looked up piteously, and 
amid all his agony touched his cap 
as he recognized his officer on the 
stretcher. 

Captain C , Immediately called 
his bearers to halt and to raise him 
slightly ; then having found that the 
soldier’s wounds were far less danger- 
ous than his own, he gently said, 
‘‘ Lift me out and carry this poor fel- 
low to the doctors; it is not too late 
for him, and I know they can do 
nothing for me.’’ 

‘* But, sir,’’ — remonstrated the 
men. ‘‘ You may return for me if 
you choose,’’ he said, with a slight 
smile. ‘‘I am not likely to have run 
away from here.’’ 


The men, almost in tears, did as] 


they were. desired, and having de- 
posited the wounded trooper, they 
returned to their beloved officer, but 
he was not there; his body still lay 
facing the enemy, but the spirit had 
fled. Surely that wounded trooper 
would never forget so beloved a com- 
manding officer.—American Youth. 


em ee 


Shamed the Grown Folks. 


OF ALL THE PASSENGERS A BOY 
SHOWED NATURAL POLITENESS. 


ONLY 


A delicate, timid-looking, sweet- 
faced, old lady entered the train at 
Yarmouth. She had n’t traveled 
much and she stepped into the smok- 
ing car and sank into the rear seat 
timidly. A big man with his feet on 
the card table, smoked a big cigar 
and smiled to see her. Two coarse 
looking fellows saw her and made 
remarks to each other. A _ gentle- 
manly-looking traveler, with gold 
bowed eye-glasses, raised his eyes, 
turned round, resumed his paper and 
said nothing. The lady looked em- 
barrassed at so much attention, but 
She evidently did not know that she 
Was in the sanctum sanctorum of ex- 
pectorating 


tobacco chewers and. 


train, and we noticed that he did not 
think it worth while to politely in- 
form the little woman of her mistake. 
A fresh youth with broad-brimmed 
straw hat lighted a cigarette and 
puffed voluminously. 

There were fifteen people in the 
car, old men, middle-aged men, 
youths and two boys. Who moved 
to tell the little woman that she was 
wrong and that she would be better 
at ease in the next car? asked the 
Lewiston Journal... Was it the 
thoughtful old age, the dignified 
and courteous prime of life or the 
chivalric youth? It was neither, 
for one of the two little boys, a very 
pretty, sweet-faced little fellow, who 
with his brother had been sitting be- 
hind their father in the car, arose, 
went along and whispered to her, 
opened the door and told her where 
to go. It was pleasant to see the 
look of surprise that swept the moth- 
erly old face and the look of gratitude 
that followed it, and then, too, it was 
most pleasing to see her stoop, as we 
did, at the door and, lifting the little 
fellow’s chin, kiss him softly upon 
the mouth. Do you suppose the boy 
will ever forget it ?>— South Side Call. 


A Horse That Knows the Dox- 


ology. 


Some animals possess an amazing 
amount of instinct. Our Methodist 
friend, the Rev. Mr. B., told us the 
other day of a preacher he knew who 
owned a horse that he had been driv- 
ing for eighteen years. The preacher 
told our friend that he had so often 
driven the horse to church and left 
him standing near by, that the horse 
had learned the Doxology, and when- 
ever it is sung, he begins to neigh, 
knowing that he is either going home 
soon, or going to a neighbor’s to 
dinner.— Hawkinsville Gazette. 
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Easy to Take 


And prompt to cure, Ayer’s Pills act 
on the intestines, not by stimula- 
ting, but by strengthening them. 
They promote the natural peristaltic 
motion of the bowels, without which 
there can be no regular, healthy 
operations. For the cure of consti- 
pation, biliousness, jaundice, ver- 
tigo, sick headache, indigestion, sour 
stomach, and drowsiness, 


Ayer's Pills 


are unsurpassed. They are equally 
beneficial in rheumatism, neuralgia, 
colds, chills, and fevers. Being 
purely vegetable, delicately sugar- 
coated, and quickly dissolved, they 
are admirably adapted for household 
use, as well as for travelers by laz.d 
or sea. Ayer’s Pills are in greater 
demand, the world over, than any 
other pill, and are recommended by 
the most eminent physicians. 


Every Dose Effective 
sie WA Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by Druggists Every where. 

AR BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
DARKNESS «° DAYLIGHT 
aa LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

FAMOUS WOMAN'S thrilling story of Goud. Zomperaye, 


ant Rescue work ‘In His Name” in the 
New York. sy Mra. HELEN CAMP 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. 


A wonderful book of het love and faith. ano titustrations 
from ‘hash- light the beat paving of real } life. fb -% iaousand. The 
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PIANO ORGAN? 


If so you will save money by addrc: sing 


BEETHOVEN C0., P. 0. Box 707 , WASHINGTON, 
Warren Co., New Jersey. luformation FREF.. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS 
THAT LAST ALL THE YEAR 


+ i a i 


Marper’s 


Harper's Magazine 


Engagements have been 
made with the most distin- 
|guished writers, and several 
special enterprises of some- 
what extraordinary magni- 
tude are under way that pre- 
sage a most entertaining se- 
ries of numbers for 1893. 
The illustrations will con- 
tinue to be as perfect as the 
best talent and processes can 
make them. 


Pee er year, postage f free, $4. 00 


The Best ete 
and the Best Art 


Bazar, and Young People | 


They will | 
be better 
than ever 


this year “ riters. ‘ | , | 


Greatest Aimerican 


Harper's Bazar Harper's Young People 
i 
Each issue is the record No home Look out this vear for’ |: 
of the week in woman's! ‘ Raftmates," by Kirk |, 
world. It contains the’ MUNROE, and other serial |¢ 
latest in fashions and in of culture and short stories. ‘The spe- |¢ 
Paris designs; the best in cial articles will be interest-— {‘ 
bright stories and high-class Ing and valuable Numer- ? 
humor; the most thought- ous illustrations, poems, anec- | |¢ 
ful and practical essays, should be dotes, articles on pastimes, t 
the best artistic attrac- and every other subject of in K 
tions, and an_ indispen- terest to voung people. make « 
sable pattern-sheet supple- ° up a delightful pr amme 
ment. ¢ “: without them i. the ye a : P 
Per year, postage free, aA. 00 | 0} Per year, postage free, $2.00. | 
\ 


_ Periodicals 


1893. 


Magazine, Weekly, 


( 


* “Harper's Weekly | 


This journal keeps abreast 
of each) | 
for em-! | 
events and 
of importance, 
illustrations are 
and Ly the best 
Its department 
is replete with 
entertaining 
by the 


of the history 
week, singling 
phasis the 
personages 
[ts 
merous 
artists. 
of fiction 
the most 
short 


out 


nu- 


stories best | |< 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 


Upon receipt of TEN 
CENTS the publishers 
will mail you a sam- 


ple set o f above. 


~PSZ 


Subscribe Now 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York, N.Y. 


\ 
\ 
Newsdealers, Book- \e 
sellers, and Postmase- | 
lers receive subscvrip- ( 
tions. ( 
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The Prophets Writing 


What do we understand by the Jahwistic 
record in *the Pentateuch? Why historio- 
yrapby began to be in this eighth century 
an indispensable part of the religious preach- 
ing? What characterizes these narratives 
with regard to the supernatural element in 
them? How could these prophets thus 
freely model and re-model the history of 
their people, without ever being conscious 
of dishonesty ? 

Which tales belong to this Jahwistic rec- 
ord? 

What main idea lies at the bottom of the 
legends about the paradise (Gen. 2 : 4 to 25), 
the first sin (Gen. 3), the murder of Abel 
(Gen. 4:1 to 16), the descendants of Cain 
(Gen. 4:17 to 26), and the tower of Babel 
(Gen. 11:1to 9)? Comparethe Greek myth 
of Prometheus. 

Would we do justice to these tales if we 
Pobserved only what is childish in them and 
reveals a low conception of the Deity, and 
not what may prove the moral earnestness 
and the fine psychology of these prophetic 

poo) Give details of both sides in these 

nds. 

‘What in the legend of the deluge, is 
purely og haan sy What may be its origin ? 
Do you remember analogical stories in the 
Greek and Indian mythologies? (B.f. L., 
I. p. 69, 75 to 77). 

What is the purpose of the story of Shem, 
Ham and Japhet? (B. f. L., II. p. 90 to 93). 

How may Gen. Io, have been placed be- 
fore Gen. 11:1 to to in order to correct 
the false idea of Ch. 11:6to 8? See about 
the tower of Babel B. f. L., I. p. 89 to 94. 


FOR THE YOUNGER CLASSES. 


From the same prophet who told us last 
Sunday the adventures of Adam and Eve, we 


GETLINE UTM STUD EARNER 
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Third Year of The Six Years’ Course.— 
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hh of the Religion | of Israel. 


Che Sunday -Sehool. 


HISTORY OF THE iis anaes OF ISRAEL. 


BY REV. F. W. N. HUGENHOLTZ. 


Bleventh Lesson. 


the Nattonal History. 


his descendants and of Noah and the del- 
uge. 

Read the first tale from the Bible for 
Learners, I. p. 53,54. We find here the 
same aversion to cultivation. All these 
famous men who made all kinds of inven- 
tions were sons of the first murderer on 
earth. No wonder that this progress in art 
and industry only tends to increase vice 
and immorality. They were exiles from 
Eden, severed from the land where Jahweh 
was worshiped. (B. f. L., I. p. 59to 61.) 

But rather than to dwell upon this false 
idea, which originated from the great vices 
they observed among the Canaanites, who 
surpassed them in arts and external cultiva- 
tion, we will see how here again sin and its 
consequences are truly and clearly pictured. 
(B. f. L., I. p. 62.) 

The other prophetic tale is of Noah and 
the deluge. Read it from B. f. L., I. p. 70 
to 72. 

How to explain that we find nearly every- 
where in Asia and Europe traces of a simi- 
lar legend? (B. f. L., I. p. 69.) Let the chil- 
dren give their impressions about the 
probability of the legend as it is told in the 
Bible. Most of all ask them whether they 
think that great floods and similar disasters, 
by which many people perish (e. g. the flood 
at Johnstown) must be considered as divine 
punishment forthe sins of mankind. (B. f. 
L., I. p. 75, 76.) 

The prophet however would teach his 
people by this picture that God’s judgment 
always and often unexpectedly comes to 
those who do not listen to the warnings of 
the prophets, but that they have nothing to 
fear, who obeying God's demands can trust 
his wisdom and love. (Ps._73: 23 to 28). 

In former times the church has been 
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Publisher's Dates. 


A Roll of Honor. 


Contributions and membership fees received 
by the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society during the week ending Nov. 21/, 
1892. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Previously acknowledged . $127.63 


Mrs. A. Groninger, Sioux City, Iowa = 2.00 
$129.63 

LIFE MEMBERSHIPS. 
Previously acknowledged . $ 30.00 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS. 


Previously acknowledged . . $61.00 
Albert Scheible, Chicago ... . 1.00 
Miss Lizbeth Vaupel, Elyria, Ohio. I 
H. L. Lobdel, Madison, Ohio .... I 
G. R. Stevens, New Paynesville, Minn. 1.00 
Geo. H. Greer, Mayfield, Cal. . I 
Mrs. Mary Emsley, Mason City, Ia. . I 
Mrs. Mary P. Jarvis, Cobden, III. I 
H. F. Dean, Whitewater, Wis . I 
A. D. Hale, McMillin, Wash. . I 
Wm. Quinn, Niagara, Ont. cae 
W.H. G. Simmons, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. L. A. Cumings, Dubuque, Ia. . 
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$232.63 | 


The last named total indicates the entire 
receipts of the society since the May anni- 
versaries, with the exception of money 
received from sales of lessons. The ex- 


penses have been considerably greater, and | 


the society is in immediate need of further | 


remittances. Its work of promoting the 
rational religious education of the young is 
one in which every reader of UNITY has an 
interest. 
Address remittances to 
CHARLES H. KERR, /vreasurer, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Good Cooking 


Is one of the chief blessings of every home. 
To always insure good custards, puddings, 
sauces, etc., use Gail Borden ‘'Eagle’’ Brand 
Condensed Milk. Directions on the label. 
Sold by your grocer and druggist. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


By the Illinois Central R. RK. Co., at Low 
Prices and on Easy Terms, in 
Southern Illinois. 


The best farm country in the world for 
either large or smal] farms, gardens, fruits, 
orchards, dairying, raising stock or sheep. 
A greater variety of crops, with a greater 
profit, can be grown on a less amount of 
land in this country than can be raised in 
any other portion of this State. Don’t go 
elsewhere to buy lands for farms until you 
see Southern Illinois. All sales made ex- 
clusively by the Land Commissioner, I. C. 
R. R. Co. 

Special inducements and facilities offered 
by the Illinois Central Railroad Company 
to go and examine these lands. For full 
description and map, and any information, 
address or call upon E. P. SKENE, Land 
Commissioner I, C. R. R. Co., 78 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ho! Traveller, take BEECHAM’S PILLS with yeu. 


FIRST STEPS IN PHILOSOPHY 
(Physical and Ethical) 


By WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 


An unpretentious but serviceable and thorough 
volume on the physical and ethical sides of philoso- 
phical truth. Thewriter, Mr. W. M. Salter, isan 
ethicalteacher in Philadelphia and also the author 
ofa bright volumeentitled, ‘‘Ethical Religion.” This 
volume presents an examination into two funda- 
mental conceptions, matter and duty. It is the fruit 
of the author's own thinking andis in some respects 
an outline of his ethical teaching.... The work is 
valuable because it indicates the tendencies ofthe 
thinking of one of the clearest-headed ethical teach- 
ers and writers in the country....No student of 
moral! philosophy can afford to ignore it.—Boston 
Herald. 

Cloth, 16mo., 156 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PuBLISHERs. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


JUST ISSUED 


Natural Religion 


in sermons: by JAMES VILA BLAKE, author of 
‘*Poems,’’ ‘‘ Essays,’’ *' St. Solifer,’’ ‘* Legends from 
Storyland,’’ etc Cloth, 1t2mo, paper label. «$1.00 
postpaid. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


NITARIAN BELIEF! 


16 TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 
doctrines and basis of fellowship of the 
urch. Aj! mailed for 25 

ING COMMITTEF. 175 Dearbors 


cents. 
St,, Chieago 
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You can have this 
DESK or a beautiful 
PITTSBURG ONYX 
BANQUET LAMP 


FREE! 


If you will buy one of our Com- 
bination Boxes of **Sweet Home ” 
Soap and Toilet Articles, which 
we sell on tria) too. 


You Must Have SOAP-—It isan 
absolute necessity—the only question is 
where you shall buy it ; we make ita de- 
cided object for you to buy of us—direct 
from factory to consumer, and save all 
middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. 


Remember, ‘‘Sweet Home” Famil 
Soap is an extra fine pure Soap, maie 
from refined tallow and vegetable oils. 
On account of its firmness and purity 


each cake will do double the work of 


common cheap soaps. 
pest’ Boave am 
isfaction 


and best equipped 
fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


is a*‘thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who pos- 

_ it is artistically designed, complete in appolatments, a 
model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of ten homes 
lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, study- 
ing, drawing, etc., etc., which will be used and appreciated by 


sess one. 


every member of the famil 


Itis made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed finish, 
It stands five (5) feet high,is two and a 

half (2}4) feet wide and ten and a half (1044) inches deep. 
It is a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book 


with brass trimmings. 


CIVE 


NATIO contains a large supply of the 
dnest “hoffe? Articles made, and wilt give sat- 
the most fastidious person. We have been manufact- 


pie Be yw for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest 
lants in this country, 


shelves, a top shelf for bric-a-brac, seven 


compartments for letter paper, ink, etc. 

home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented with 

the — of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you 
e grateful to us for adding a new pleasure to your life. 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 


We do not ask you to re- 
mit in advance, or take any 
We merely ask per- 
mission to send youa D 
and Combination Box, and if 
after 30 days’ trial you are fully convinced that the 
S,ap and toilet articles are all we claim, you can then 
you are not satisficd in 
every way, no charge will be made for what you have 
used and we will take the Box away at our own ex- 


~ HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 


will 


ORDE 
TO-DAY 


chances. 


pay the bill—$10.00. But if 


Pp 


Some people prefer to send cash with order—we 
do not ask it—but if readers of this paper remit 
in advance, we will place in the Box, in addition 
to all the other extras named, a valuable present. 
or in advance, we ship 

All other orders are 
Persons remitting in 
efunded without 
, DESK, or LAMP 
PRICE OF BOX 
COMPLETE, including the DESK or the LAMP, 


Where boxes are paid 
same day order is received. 
filled in their regular turn. 
advance can have their mone 
argument or comment if the BU 
does not prove all they expect. 


ONLY $10.00, 


We cas refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 
Soap for many years and still order at regular intervals, also Bank of 
Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker inthe 
Also R. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. 


United States. 
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Pigoon-noles for papers, 


THISW™ 


MADE. 
We give this 


Pittsburgh Prnour 


having a capacity of 


derful Discovery ! 


Especially adapt 


hen placed in your 
A delightful and 


One English Jar 


and Lips. 
SK 


Lasting. 


Over T 
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“The Thought of God” is a 
little volume of poems by 
Frederick L. Hosmer and Wil- 
liam C. Gannett. 

The Christian Union says: 
“The geode is rough without, 
but full of beautiful crystals 
within; turned inside out it 
would be fit for the crown of 
a king,” so this unpretending 
volume with paper covers, and 
plain title-page, and no pre- 
face, contains sweet and beau- 
tiful thought, fit for the brain 
of a king. Blessed, indeed, is 
that king who thinks such 
thoughts of God? 

The Unitarian Review calls 
it “a book destined, we be- 
lieve, to bless and cheer many 
anxious minds and troubled 
hearts.” 

Mailing price, fifty cents. 


Cuarves H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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_ & Poem by JaMEs Vita BLAEB. Single copy mailed 


a breath of mountain air. 
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‘Most Elegant 


BANQUET LAMP 


FREE ! =e 
EACH BOX CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. $6.00 
“ SWEET HOME ” Family Soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. 


Ir BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won- 


How 
Boiling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 


Simple—Easy—Efficient. /n each package is a coupon for Toc., 


payable in goods—worth in ail, 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. 


An exquisite beautifier. 
skin, which is greatly admired. 
redness, blotches, pimples and imperfections from the face, 
i for the nursery or children’s use. 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, 4 pexicare, refined, 
delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting made. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath ‘toilet Soap..... 


atirg substitute for sea bathing. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Cre.ne Oatmeal Toilet Soap. 
Qne Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap...... 


Modjeska Cold Cream, Delight- 
» Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 


One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder 


Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 


One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refnea, 


fully Pleasant, Soothing 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap...... , 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately - - -$11.00 
DESK or Lamp if Bought of Dealer.--. - 10,00 


All for $10.00 ("ces2"| se 


ESTABLISHED te7s. 
CAPITAL, 
FIFTY THOUSAND 


FACTORIES: 
Seneca, Heacock, 
and Carroll Sts. 
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Has no superior. 


1.10 


to Wash Clothes Without 


1.10 
-60 


Imparting a velvety softness to the 
It removes all roughness, 


30 


INCORPORATED is92. 
00,000.00. 
HARES AT $10.00 EACH. 


en Thousand persons who have used ‘“‘SWEET 
HOME ’’ Soap for several years have become 
Stockholders in our Company. 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Love and Law 


for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for go 
cents. 


“A oie noble 


tising at the last into a 
passion of trust an 


worship that is as ref ar 
—john W. re] 


| The Index, 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
3975 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Royalty of Service. 


4 sermon by Rev. F. I,. Hosmer, Sec etary cof the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Handsomely printe: 
wi h white hand-made cover, uniform: with “* Bessec 
be Drudgery.” Maik d for rocents. 12 copies fur $1 00 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Puplisheis, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


2THIS MACHINE FREE 


xamine inany home.Sent 
without one cent in advance. W arran- 
the best sewing machine ever made 
Our terms, conditions and everything 
fer more liberal than any other house 
ever offerea. For full particulars, etc, 
cut this advt. out and send to usto-dar. 
Alvah Mfg. Co., Dpt. C186 Chicago, IIL 


‘*‘MENTION THIS PAPER.,”’ 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemica! Ink 


Brasing Pencil.q Agents making 850 per week. Monroe 
Eraser Mf'g.co. 8X 401 La Orcese, Wis, 


TRIAL 


The renewed interest in the 
writings of the poet Whittier 
makes especially timely a lit- 
tle book of “Outline Studies 
in Holmes, Bryant and Whit- 
tier’ by W. C. Gannett, a 
new edition of which has just 
been published. The princi- 
pal poems of the three poets 
are classitied in this pamph- 
let, but the outlines and sug- 
gestions for reading, conver- 
sation and study are particu- 
larly full on the poet Whittier. 
Paper, 32 pages, ten cents. 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid we vee, te 2R 
Holiday binding, whiteanmdgold - - - !3 
‘A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.”—Eiizabeth 
Boynton Harbert. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. ich 
161 La Salle Street, Chicas? — e ‘ 
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